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Prince Alexander made Prince Ferdinand indispens-
able to his people. To the last some had hoped
against hope for the return of their first ruler, and
would have no Prince but Alexander. These now
loyally rallied to his successor. The birth of an heir
in the following January, who received the name of
the ancient Czar Boris, gave for the first time a
national character to the Prince's rule. The greatest
enthusiasm greeted the event, and the dynasty was
further strengthened by the birth of a second son,
Cyril, last winter. Over the head of the tiny Boris
there has raged, however, a most unseemly theological
controversy. The Duke of Parma had consented to
his daughter's marriage on condition that her children
should be brought up in the Catholic religion. The
Bulgarian constitution provided that the heir to the
throne should belong to the Orthodox Greek Church,
which is the creed of the vast majority of his future
subjects. Stambuloff, anxious for the marriage, was
ready even at the risk of his personal popularity, to
procure the revision of this article of the constitution,
and Boris was baptised a Catholic. But Prince
Ferdinand, desirous to please Russia, and rightly
believing that the conversion of Boris to the Greek
faith would be the means of obtaining his own
recognition by the Czar, endeavoured, without
success, to obtain the Pope's consent to this step.
Policy certainly dictates that the future Prince of
Bulgaria should profess the same form of religion as
his people, and, without the consent of the Holy See,
Boris has been formally converted. Thus, in our own
da}', the old struggle between the Greek and Roman